AUGUST, 1898. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


THE WAVE. 
Owned by Mr. H. F. Farny. 


BRUCE HORSFALL— A MONOGRAPH. 


“There is no excellence without labor.” 
T intervals during the past year or two there have appeared upon the 
walls of our galleries, in some exhibition or other with its usual 
number of impressionistic attempts, one or two rich notes of monochrome 
which have been very attractive to the eyes after some especially riotous 
coloring. 

Upon further investigation we discovered the print was simply an 
example of an art only recently revived, after having been neglected for a 
century or more. So utterly obscure had this work become that even 
after the prints began to appear in exhibitions and attract attention many 
believed them to be an entirely recent discovery. Today, after all that 
has been written about ‘‘ monotypes,’’ there are still many artists who 
are ignorant of the process and do not recognize a print when they see it. 
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’ 


For those to whom the term ‘‘ Monotype,’’ which they found in their 
catalogue had no meaning whatever, there was usually plenty of informa- 
tion ready at hand, in the presence of a group of art students in the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute, studying the print to discover, if possible, what 
methods had been employed, and the 
effect produced by the use of certain 
paper, press, etc. As the novelty of 
‘* something new in art ’’ was of great 
interest to the student, the more so be- 
cause after its sudden revival, the mag- 
azines gave the matter quite extensive 
notice. So far, though many of the 
examples shown here have been un- 
deniably artistic, few prints have sug- 
gested more than the result of a passing 
whim of the artist, something one 
might have dallied with in an idle 
hour. 

In the works of Bruce Horsfall we 
find the idea carried beyond these 
lines into the field of serious picture- 
making. He has given us another 
plain demonstration of the truth of 
the old adage that ‘‘a thing worth 
doing is worth doing well.’’ He saw 
in it greater possibilities than the 
pastime it had been to many so far, 
and made us realize that because it 
was in a way a novelty it need not be 
merely a trifle. We have been led to 
believe also that monotypes could 
never have any serious place in art 
because of the unreliability of the 
process. Mr. Horsfall having taken 
the matter seriously, has, with per- 
severance, brought the monotype proc- 
ess to a state of perfection where 
results need no longer be ‘‘specu- 
lative.’’. Hence his large prints—twelve or more of which were 
sent on here from the East, reproductions ot a number appearing in these 
payes — will be a revelation to many who have never seen a monotype 
treated seriously as a picture nor made on a plate of such dimensions. 





THE RAINDROP. 
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Green is the prevailing color in this collection of prints, and, as the 
subjects dre mostly moonlight effects and marines, they lend themselves 
very agreeably to this cool monochrome. 

Only absolute knowledge, the result of repeated experiments, can be 
the means of assuring such 
perfectly satisfactory prints. 
There is nothing in any of 
these to suggest chance or 
happy accident, which in 
many instances the observer 
gives the artist credit for. 
Nor are they ‘‘ offhand’’ 
work. Nothing has been 
slighted. All is serious and 
honest, composed and exe- 
cuted with the same care as 
the most important exhibi- 
tion picture, yet full of spon- 
taneity. Drawing is never 
in a single instance sacrificed 
because it might interfere 
with a ‘‘ broad effect,’’ nor 
is charm of detail overlooked 
to preserve some accidentally 
clever brush stroke. 

The unusual evenness of 
tone, together with the solid- 
ity of the paint in several 
instances, gives some of these 
prints the effect of photograv- 
ures. This result is due to 
the perfectly uniform pres- 
sure obtained by using an 
etching press for the print- 
ing, and also to the paper, 

MOONLIGHT. which is of such an absorbent 
quality that no color is wasted 
nor remains on the plate after the impression has been made. 

The monotypes seen heretofore somewhat resembled mezzotints when 
in a monochrome, and sometimes, as in the instance of a number of 
charming prints shown at the Institute in the exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society, a few made in delicate polychrome had quite the appear- 
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ance of color etchings. By applying the paint to the plate with brushes, 
rags and fingers, and taking it out likewise, a variety of textures are 
suggested; but until these prints by Mr. Horsfall were shown, the 
monotypes exhibited had relied solely upon clever brushwork for their 
charm, which was peculiar to this especial process as the effect was 
almost impossible to be obtained in any other medium. His aims and 
methods being far more serious than we have known heretofore, the results 
which followed must necessarily show this quality, and we have, therefore, 
an entirely new conception of the monotype in these works, which are of 
a character totally different from the ordinary monotype. 

The following short sketch of the career and work of Mr. Bruce 
Horsfall is from notes furnished by the courtesy of Mr. Orson Lowell. 

Bruce Horsfall was born in Clinton, Iowa. His first instructions in 
drawing were received from J. M. Stick —a pupil of Kaulbach — and 
under this teacher he worked for three years. He was, however, first of 
all, a devoted student of nature, as his minute and conscientious pen-and- 
ink drawings made during these years prove ; these studies of plant and 
insect life are so fine and closely done as to have the appearance ot 
copperplate etchings. 

Like many another young Western artist, he spent some time in Chi- 
cago, where he did not care to remain, apparently, but went to Minne- 
apolis, and finally settled in Cincinnati. There he spent three years more 
in study, and after having entered the Duveneck classes, won a European 
scholarship of two years. During his first year abroad he studied in the 
Munich school, spending the summer in the country working out of doors. 
Before returning to the States he had a few months in Paris, finally com- 
ing home at the time of the World’s Fair, and it was at this exposition 
that he showed ‘‘ The Evening Hour,’’ the result of his last year in 
Munich. 

This picture was exhibited in one of the late exhibitions of the Soci- 
ety of Western Artists. It was full of a poetic charm, and suggested that 
delightful atmosphere of artistic life in a great art center which the 
student so craves and in which he thrives and develops best. In this 
painting, the problem of conflicting lights, which is an exceedingly 
difficult one, was handled in such a masterly manner that the result left 
nothing to be desired. The picture represents Mr. Horsfall’s brother 
standing beside a piano, giving a violin lesson to a little girl. The fig- 
ures are partly in silhouette against a window through the curtained panes 
of which the uncertain twilight glimmers; the more positive lighting 
comes from a lamp with a green shade on the top of the piano. This 
green shade makes a delicious note of color in the picture —all the rest 
being subdued and neutral. 
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THE BEACH AT MACKINAC. 
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I trust to memory for the description of the composition, and believe 
it is nearly enough correct to recall it to those who saw it at this exhibi- 
tion, and who having seen it cannot fail to remember its peculiar and quiet 
charm. 

For three years after his return Mr. Horsfall worked at the Rookwood 
potteries, in Cincinnati, designing for the ware as well as painting in it. 
Mr. Orson Lowell, who has had the good fortune to see these designs, 
declares ‘‘ they are simply exquisite.’’ 

During two years, while in Cincinnati, he also had a studio of his 
own, and it was while teaching at the Art Student’s League there, in the 
spring of 1897, that he incidentally took up monotypes. 

The following summer he spent in the vicinity of Mackinac, continu- 
ing his experiments, and the present collection of prints is in part the 
result of this trip. 

In June, 1898, Mr. Horsfall went to New York, where he is at present 
doing illustrations — his dainty decorative work and delicate flower studies 
having attracted the keen eyes of Mr. Drake, of the Century and S?. 
Nicholas. 

In looking through Taine’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Art,’’ I came across some 
passages which I think very truly express what I should wish to say in a 
general way with regard to the work of Mr. Horsfall. Here are a few 
of his observations on Art and Nature: 

‘* Nature as nature, no matter under what form —human, animal, 
vegetable, inanimate — with her irregularities, trivialities, variations, has 
a raison a étre. er 

‘*Once understood,’one loves her; she becomes an endless source of 
enjoyment. 

‘‘ The aim of art is not the alteration, but the interpretation of nature ; 
it is by reason of sympathy that she renders her beautiful. 

‘* When art has for her domain, not a pinnacle but the whole vast 
expanse of life, she offers to each intellect a distinct field. The ideal is 
narrow, and on her heights there is room for but two or three geniuses — 
the real is immense — she can furnish room for fifty talents. A peaceful 
and happy harmony permeates all her works — she is restful to behold — 
the soul of the artist, like that of his subject, is ‘ex equzlibre.’ One 
feels one could be well at ease in his pictures —like them, he seems con- 
tent to live. ‘ Nature to him seems Good.’’’ 


B. OSTERTAG. 
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THE FIRST ART MOVEMENT IN CHICAGO. 


S I sat in Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s spacious studio on Washington square 

in New York City, a few weeks ago, he related to me the story of 

the first art movement in Chicago, and the belief that the tale was little 

known to Chicagoans has induced me to jot down its outlines as they 
came to my ears. 

Owing to our boasted inability as Westerners ever to think back, and 
to Mr. Shirlaw’s innate reticence, his connection with Chicago’s early art 
history is little known, and, as far as I can discover, this is the first tribute 
ever paid him —in print — as the instigator of one of the most upward 
movements in Western civilization. 

As an artist we are not unfamiliar with his name, although we know 
far less of his work than we do that of many smaller men; in the East he 
ranks as one of the best of American artists. He isa painter who belongs 
to no school, yet is tolerant of all; whose art is strongly, richly individual, 
yet absolutely free from fads and mannerisms. Always opposed to con- 
ventionalism in art, he was one of the five artists who withdrew from the 
National Academy in 1877, and started the Society of American Artists, 
of which he served as the first president. Right here it may be interest- 
ing to mention that the four other men were Augustus St. Gaudens, 
C. Wyatt Eaton, Frederick Dielman and Olin Warner. 

In 1865 he was in Chicago in charge of the steel department of the 
Western Bank Note Company. At that time there were some twelve or 
fifteen artists of note in the city, who had studios in the Crosby Opera 
House, but there was nothing in the way of an art organization or insti- 
tute. The movement reaily originated among the German lithographers, 
who came to Mr. Shirlaw and asked him to formulate some plan for start- 
ing an academy. Accordingly a meeting of artists was called at what 
was then the Germania Club of tke city. Among the artists present 
were: Elkins, Gookins, H. C. Ford, Woodman, P. Fish Read and Leon- 
ard W. Volk. After introducing the subject informally over the sand- 
wiches and beer, Mr. Shirlaw arose to address the meeting. He said it was 
the first time that he had ever spoken before an audience, and that, being 
naturally a diffident man, when he stood there with his knees knocking 
together, the room swimming before his eyes, and a harsh, unknown voice 
coming from between his lips, he scarcely felt the cause worth the effort. 
But his appearance and- words must have been impressive for all his asser- 
tions that he cut a pitiful figure, for the scheme for an Academy of Art 
was formulated then and there, and a short time after Leonard W. Volk, 
the sculptor, was elected its first president. 
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Money was the immediate concern, and the first $1,000 was raised by 
au entertainment held in the Crosby Opera House. For this the various 
artists drew posters and hung them up about town, and later appeared as 
the performers which their handbills announced. It must have been 
very much such an affair as our Artists’ Festival. Then a number of 
exhibitions were held, and, in the course of a year, enough money was 
raised to warrant the erection of a building. This building was to con- 
tain stores on the first floor and studios and schoclrooms above. While 
it was in process of erection temporary headquarters were established in a 
down-town office building, and the school was started. A year later a 
charter was obtained, which introduced the institution to the public as 
the Chicago Academy of Design. But, alas, the building was only just 
completed, and the undertaking still in its swaddling clothes, when the 
great fire occurred which resolved everything into chaos again. 

However, the charter was preserved, and, in 1873, the Academicians 
came together and reorganized, choosing H. C. Ford as their president. 
An effort was made to interest the wealthy men of the city, to the end 
of obtaining a permanent endowment, but for some reason or other these 
men held off. From this time on the history of the art movement in 
Chicago is generally well known; how, in spite of the need of money, 
the Academy flourished for three years, then the hard times came, the 
school fell off, and the institution was no longer able to pay its heavy 
rental and meet other legitimate expenses. Despite zealous efforts to 
reorganize on a smaller scale and under different management, the Acad- 
emy gradually but surely went into a decline and passed out of existence 
about 1884. 

In the meantime some of the wealthy citizens, their interest in art 
matters having been awakened through witnessing these struggles, started 
a movement on their own account, and the Art Institute of Chicago suc- 
ceeded to the Chicago Academy of Design. 

So the Academy was but a stepping stone after all, but it was the 
beginning of the art movement here in Chicago, and this fact should 
not be forgotten, nor should the name of the man who called it into 
being. 

Mary E. NIxon. 
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THE NIGHT WATCH, BY REMBRANDT, IN MUSEUM OF AMSTERDAM. 


THE TWELVE GREAT MASTERPIECES. 
III. 


N seeking to select twelve of the greatest paintings produced up to the 
close of the seventeenth century, it was necessary, first of all, to decide 

on the adequacy of the original twelve. As far as the collator of the let- 
ters could determine, seven of that group should be rejected. These are 
as follows: (1) Raphael, ‘‘ Transfiguration.’’ Artists like Augustus St. 
Gaudens, J. Carrol Beckwith, and others, seem to agree with Charles G. 
Loring, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and John C. Van Dyke, the 
well-known art critic, when the former writes: ‘‘I think the consensus of 
modern critics would exclude the ‘ Transfiguration,’ in that the two halves 
have little or no relation to each other, and that the more important 
episode is less prominently treated than the minor one’’; and the latter, 
‘‘It is one of the dullest and heaviest of the Raphaels.’’ (2) Michael 
Angelo, ‘‘ Last Judgment.’’ Professor Weir voices a very general senti- 
ment when he says, ‘‘ There are many artists, including myself, who 
think Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment’ is the most inferior of his 
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works — indicating a decay of his powers.’’ (3) Domenichino, ‘‘ Last 
Communion of St. Jerome.’’ Prof. J. C. Van Dyke states excellently the 
reason for rejecting this praiseworthy canvas: ‘‘ It is not a bad picture— 


a good piece of composition after the academic formula — but it does not 
belong among the first twelve.’’ (4) Volterra’s ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross’’ is rejected for much the same reason as the foregoing. Although 
a good composition, it cannot claim a position in the first twelve. (5) 
Titian’s ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin’’ is also thrown out because to 
artists like John F. Weir, Charles Francis Browne, and others, this is one 
of the least satisfactory of the Titians, ‘‘ the coloring, due to repainting, 
being hot and foxy, and the composition labored.’’ (6) and (7) Guido 
Reni’s ‘‘ Aurora’’ and ‘‘ Portrait of Beatrice Cenci.’’ The fact that this 
painter is assigned two pictures in the list of twelve, and thus placed on a 
par with Raphael and above Michael Angelo, Titian and the rest, seems 
to arouse the ire of art-lovers, and many are the derogatory remarks made 
at the expense of the painter and his works. ‘‘ Guido Reni is hardly 
worthy of the company ’’ is as mild a statement as can be found in the 
letters. Although the excellent spirited quality of the ‘‘Aurora’’ is 
recognized, we are obliged to cast the painting out of the first twelve and 
say, with John C. Van Dyke, ‘‘ Not a bad picture for Guido, but Guido 
was neither a Raphael nor a Titian.’’ It is upon the ‘‘ Beatrice,’’ how- 
ever, that the scathing words of criticism fall. Hardly a letter was 
received that did not reject this portrait. Professor Weir makes the fol- 
lowing protest: ‘‘To place Guido’s ‘ Portrait of Beatrice Cenci’ — per- 
haps the most inferior of his works—in the same category with the 
pictures named is simply absurd ; it is not even fine as an ordinary por- 
trait and would receive no recognition as a work of art but for its sub- 
ject.’’ Charles Francis Browne ‘‘ would cut out Reni’s ‘ Beatrice’ 
because there are a-thousand heads better than this. It is popular 
through the story and a certain sentimental quality — but it is not great.’’ 
The climax of these criticisms is reached in the words with which Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke disposes of the painting: ‘‘It is neither a portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci nor a picture by Guido. It is a stupid attempt at an 
‘ideal’ by some commonplace painter and is worth commercially about 
two dollars and a half and artistically nothing at all.’’ 

These seven being cast out, we retain, then, for our new list the fol- 
lowing five of the original twelve: (1) Raphael’s ‘‘ Sistine Madonna,’’ 
because it meets with almost universal approval in the letters, and let it 
be added here, this is considered as the final test of a painting’s value. 
The writer does not pretend to possess knowledge as to just what special 
points determine the greatness of any one picture. It is sufficient for his 
present purposes if the letters generally approve of the particular paint- 
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ing under consideration. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of New York City, 
goes so far as to state that, as far as he knows the world’s pictures, ‘‘ it is 
the most wonderful and perfect picture in the world.’’ On the other 
hand, J. Carrol Beckwith and Augustus St. Gaudens would desire the 
substitution of some other Raphael for this one. (2) Rubens’ ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross.’’ This painting has the distinction of being the only 
one against which no dissenting voice was raised. As one of the author- 
ities before quoted says, ‘‘ Rubens was one of the world’s great artists, 
and ‘ The Descent’ represents him fairly well.’’ (3) Leonardo da Vinci, 
‘‘Last Supper.’’ Although none of the letters doubt that this fresco in 
its original state would count as one of the world’s greatest paintings, the 
fact that it has suffered to such an extent by time, dampness, and other 
destroyers, that it is today little more than a ruin, the mere outlines of 
the original composition being all that remain of Leonardo’s — this fact 
has led some of the critics to suggest a substitute, the ‘‘ Mona Lisa,’’ for 
instance. According to the majority of the letters, however, this has not 
seemed advisable ; such excellent copies and engravings were made of the 
painting while it was still in its glory that we have sufficient material to 
make up most of what may be lacking in the fresco as it now exists. 
(4) Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night’’ has been retained by general consent, 
although a few objections were raised to it on the same grounds as those 
mentioned in connection with the ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ (5) Murillo’s 
‘‘TImmaculate Conception ’’ is probably the only questionable painting of 
the five retained. As regards majority of votes the work has gained a 
right to remain, but some of our best critics object to it, saying Murillo 
was never a painter of the first rank, that the picture does not adequately 
represent him, that it is ‘‘ too sweet,’’ that ‘‘ its sentiment is overbalanced 
and falls into sentimentality.’’ Still it has been deemed wise to retain it 
because of the many letters which were enthusiastic over it — ‘‘I love 
Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception’; it is sublimely beautiful,’’ writes 
P. V. Collins—and because of its hold on people in general. 

Of the seven yet to be selected, several were already partially deter- 
mined. For example, while the particular paintings of Michael Angelo’s 
and Titian’s in the list submitted were rejected, there was no question 
about the right of these men to a position in the first rank. The ‘‘ Crea- 
tion of Adam,’’ from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapei, was chosen as the 
best representative of the former, because in addition to showing the 
colossal strength and power of the painter, it manifested a grace and 
beauty which is not found in many of his works. ‘Titian’s ‘‘ Entomb- 
ment,’’ with its beautiful characteristic effect of color, is the painting 
commonly designated as the best example of this great master’s genius. 

Two other painters received practically universal commendation — 
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Velasquez and Rembrandt. In fact, the most astonishing feature about 
the original list is that these two masters, who are in the very front rank 
of painters, should have been omitted. Throughout the letters one meets 
with such expressions as, ‘‘I should say that no list would be complete 
without the name of Velasquez—and Rembrandt’’ (J. Nelson Marble); 
‘*In the opinion of any artist, men like Velasquez and Rembrandt should 
certainly appear on the list in place of Reni, Volterra, Domenichino’’ 
(Henry Prellwitz, Director Art Students’ League of New York); ‘‘ I cer- 
tainly think a list of twelve world pictures that omits the works of Velas- 
quez and Rembrandt is incomplete’’ (John W. Beatty, Director Carnegie 
Art Galleries) ; ‘‘ You have indicated the exact situation when you sug- 
gest a possible substitution of Velasquez and Rembrandt for certain of 
your list’’ (J. Harrison Mills); ‘* Most people today would say that the 
two greatest painters were omitted from your list of twelve — Rembrandt 
and Velasquez’’ (Charles G. Loring). 

These two painters, having obtained such mention, it only remained 
to select two of their pictures. Many Velasquez’s were named — the 
‘‘Surrender of Breda,’’ the ‘‘Infant Margarita,’’ ‘‘ Philip IV,’’ ‘‘ The 
Topers,’’ and others. Guided by such critics as Professor Vanderpoel, 
of the Art Institute, Chicago, and Professor Van Dyke, the choice was 
finally settled upon the ‘‘Spinners,’’ or ‘‘ Tapestry Weavers,’’ which 
Professor Story speaks of as ‘‘ that chef d’wuvre, that great marvel of 
the painter’s art.’’ As indicating the points considered in selecting a 
Rembrandt, let me quote from the letter of A. F. Barnard, of the Chi- 
cago Training School: ‘‘ To answer the question, Which of Rembrandt's 
are the greatest ? is very difficult. In the popular estimation and in the 
estimation of most critics, his group pieces are chosen as his most repre- 
sentative work. But according to my conception he was supremely great 
asa portrait painter, and in his group pictures his peculiar merits are 
obscured, and the attention is drawn away from the essential greatness of 
the man to his peculiarities as an artist. The ‘‘ Supper at Emmaus’”’ 
seems to me the least free from this. Consequently I have chosen that 
to represent him in the world’s list. It is very little known and is not 
popular, yet it shows the vea/ Christ better than he has been shown in 
art before or since.’’ Some artists and critics, including Charles Francis 
Browne and John C. Van Dyke, would agree with Professor Barnard’s 
selection, but more seem to prefer the ‘‘ Night Watch ’’ as being a more 
pretentious work, and hence this has been chosen. 

For the remaining three positions no less than twenty-five artists were 
mentioned, while the number of paintings reached nearly three times 
that many. Giotto, Massacio, Piero della Francesca, Fra Angelico, 
Bellini, Botticelli, Tintoretto, Giorgione, Paola Veronese, Palma Vecchio, 
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Moroni, Bordone, Claude Lorraine, Van Eyck, Durer, Van Dyke, Hol- 
bein — so the list continues. This partial recital of the names shows that, 
after the nine men already selected, who receive practically general consent 
(with the possible exception of Murillo, as before noted), there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to preéminence. There are doubtless a dozen men in 
the above list who are of equal merit. Any selection must, then, be largely 
personal, and of little exclusive significance. The preference of a major- 
ity of the letters we are considering seemed to be toward the following 
three: Giorgione, ‘‘ The Concert’’ (Pitti Palace). This selection is 
objected to by Professor Van Dyke on the ground that the painting is an 
early work of Titian’s. This objection has not been sustained by the 
other letters, however. Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Miracle of St. Mark’’ (or of the 
Slave) has been designated. because of its being one of the strongest and 
still one of the least violent and exaggerated of this painter’s work. 
Early German painting is deservedly given a representative in the person 
of Holbein. The ‘‘ Meyer Madonna’”’ is taken as his leading work. 

For reference purposes the twelve paintings selected are grouped and 
classified below. While consulting this list it should be borne in mind 
that any selection here given — of ancient or modern paintings — makes 
no pretension of being the only list or even of being the best list. It 
merely pretends to name a dozen of the world’s great paintings, that par- 
ticular dozen being, as far as the collator of the letters could determine, 
the group which some of the best critics of our country would agree upon 
if they would select a list of such a number. There are doubtless many 
pictures which are as praiseworthy, as ‘‘ great,’’ as some of those named 
here, and therefore would be as eligible to the list. Hence, without mak- 
ing any claims of exclusive preéminence, the list merely assumes to recite 
twelve of the greatest paintings produced up to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘‘all of which everybody should learn to know and grow 
to admire.’’ 


ITALIAN. 
VENETIAN SCHOOL : 
Giorgione (1477 — 1511) ‘‘The Concert” ............. Pitti Palace, Florence. 
Titian (1477 — 1576) ‘‘The Entombment’”’........... Louvre, Paris. 


Tintoretto (1518 — 1594) ‘‘ The Miracle of St. Mark’’. Venice Academy. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL : 
Michael Angelo (1475 — 1564) ‘‘ Creation of Adam’’..Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
Raphael (1483 — 1520) ‘‘ Sistine Madonna” .......... Dresden Gallery. 


MILANESE SCHOOL : 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452— 1519) ‘‘ Last Supper’’.....S. M. delle Grazie, Milan. 


PARMESE SCHOOL : 
Correggio (1494 — 1534) ‘‘ Holy Night’’ (Nativity). ...Dresden Gallery. 
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SPANISH. 
CASTILLIAN SCHOOL : 
Velasquez (1599 — 1660) ‘“‘ The Spinners’’............ Madrid Gallery. 
ANDALUSIAN SCHOOL : 
Murillo (1618— 1682) ‘‘ Immaculate Conception” ....Louvre, Paris. 
GERMAN. 
Holbein the Younger (1497 — 1543) ‘‘ The Madonna of 
ee Darmstadt. 
FLEMISH. 
Rubens (1577 — 1640) ‘‘ Descent from the Cross’’..... Antwerp Cathedral. 
DUTCH. 
Rembrandt (1607 — 1669) ‘‘ The Night Watch’’....... Museum at Amsterdam. 
PETER V. DYKEMA. 
se SF 


A NOTE ON MONET. 


T is not what we can distinctly see or exactly define that gives us our 

deepest impressions of nature. It is rather something that we savor 

of it, an essence, penetrating, volatile and unreducible to any rigid terms 

of art. Yet art has found a way to fix this indefinable thing, and we 

have landscape paintings that produce the same kind of effect upon us 

that a scene does when our sense of its definite forms is lost in the pure 
charm of it. 

In these days the painter’s sense of form is exigent. It follows that 
even in landscape painting, where ideas of form should never be first, they 
are most prominent, as a rule. We are thus unready, seeing so few of 
them, for pictures that concern themselves less with the forms of their 
subject than with what these forms mediate. It is the treatment that 
troubles us in these pictures. It seems to take so little account of what 
we had thought most important, and not only do we fail to understand 
it when it is inept, as most often it is, but even when it is fit. 

We must first understand that a picture is never true but at the 
expense of truth. The question, then, is this: Is its own the truest, the 
essential truth, or has it sacrificed this for the sake of truth less essential ? 
What is it that moves us in a scene? What is this spirit ‘‘ that knows 
the way I came,’’ that holds mine, emptying it of thought and filling it 
with pure delight? What is it in sunlight that makes me so unreasonably 
glad? What in evening that stills my spirit’s sea and leaves no ripple 
upon it from its unquiet day? What in the storm that sweeps me from 
my calm and bears me resistless on its crest? What is this spirit of earth 
and air that, when it breathes upon mine, dissipates from it all that makes 
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the sum of my intellectual self-consciousness, and makes of it just one 
emotion, pulsating, consonant to that which is passing upon it? I know 
not what this spirit is, but I know that it gives to mine its deepest experi- 
ences of nature, and that the art that seeks to fix such experiences will be 
of all the fittest in its aim. 

A picture by Claude Monet, which now gladdens a central wall of the 
Art Institute, makes us feel this gladness that sunlight gives, and it is 
doubtful if any treatment more definitive in a formal way than what we find 
here could yield so much of what would chiefly impress us in its subject. 
In the composite impression that we would receive from such a scene form 
would enter least, and while so loose a treatment of its forms would be 
quite unsatisfying in a picture treating any other kind of daylight effect, 
we find that it serves well here. 

And now, having suggested the larger reasonableness of such a style 
for such a theme, I will indicate briefly those technical conditions in the 
painter’s art (conditions not to be escaped from) that determinate it as fit. 
There is this about paint, as one using it soon learns: Its light-giving 
effects depend upon three things, namely, purity of color, justness of 
complement in tints, and looseness of touch. A picture of even the 
gtayest subject will not look like out of doors unless it have in its treat- 
ment all of these qualities. They are the size gua non upon which all 
impression of light must depend. In scenes, then, like this, that are all 
flash and gleam and glow, it will be necessary for the painter to make the 
most of the treatment upon which such effects depend. On the other 
hand, he must subordinate all ideas of form in the same degree that they 
would be lost in the sensations of light and color that would make our 
chief impression of the scene. 

But when we look into the matter we find that this picture is not so 
formless as we had thought, for while not definitive in any exact way, it 
is yet wonderfully true in its suggestion of much that seems at first quite 
badly told, and we find in it a master’s knowledge of those things which 
it leaves out as well as of those things which it gives. 

If you stand, say, twenty feet from the canvas, and gaze at it with an 
open mind and not too curiously, you will find that it has the coherence of 
a waking impression. You will know with sufficient certainty what it is 
all about, and see that the artist did. In most of the pictures in this style 
that I have seen the meaning has been less clear tome. ‘They have left 
rather an impression of the painter’s having lost his way. Could ultimate 
goals be so cheaply won as those who try the short cuts seem to think, 
then landscape art would be a trifling matter and not the serious thing the 
painter of this picture has found it. 

It is to be added that this picture, while exceptional in its class, is not 
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offered as the complete embodiment of all that is most balanced and best in 
landscape art. ‘Though it gives a rarely vivid impression of what is most 
distinctive in its scene, yet neither the layman nor the artist who is not 
pursuing its special technical aim will find its treatment on the formal 
side quite satisfying, even when he has made its point of view his own so 
far as he can reasonably be expected to. He may, however, without 
closing his eyes or standing on his head or taking any other disconcerting 
attitude, have a delightful experience before this canvas, so delightful as 
to suggest that when the supreme expression in this direction shall be 
found, landscape art will have reached the goal to which by its-very nature 
it tends. 
Anamosa, Iowa. HENRY CHARLES PAYNE. 





THE WASHINGTON MEDAL, BY PHILIP MARTINY. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


VIl.—The Collection of Antiquities — Metals. 


OME seed fell by the wayside. Shall the fowls of the air gather it up? 
The multitudes pass through the south corridor, second floor. By 

the wayside is the seed, in the glass cases. The glitter of the metals is 
attractive, but these objects become fascinating when studied historically. 
However their forms may attract as examples of artistic effort, or simply 
as beautiful things, their virtues are but half appreciated unless compared 
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together as representatives of styles, of epochs, of conditions of civiliza- 
tion and of race characteristics. 

Let us note the works of Benvenuto Cellini, as he is a prominent figure 
midway between ancient and contemporary workers. He is one of the 
last of the wonderful cizgue-cente group, those great men whose lives 
covered the fifteenth century and more, and with him the Italian Renais- 
sance may be said to have ended. 

By comparison with the Roman work (here displayed) we can see the 
source of his inspiration, his as well as that of all the Renaissance metal- 
workers ; and we must not overlook the fact that all noted artists of the 
time, painters, sculptors, and even architects, dabbled more or less seri- 
ously in metalwork. Even as our students today look to illustration as a 
means of ‘‘ boiling the pot,’’ or as a means of getting their work before 
the public, so these great artists worked with gold, silver and bronze, 
creating objects of rare beauty, because the public could and did purchase 
such things. Jewelry was marketable. Angelo and Da Vinci are on 
record as fine-metal workers. None seems to have escaped efforts in this 
direction. But Cellini seems to have been a worker in nothing else. 
Even his noble sculpture appears in bronze, he himself doing the foundry 
work. He was an expert in all its branches, casting, cutting, damas- 
cening, engraving and setting of precious stones as well as all sorts of 
repoussé work, and this in gold, silver, bronze or steel, as might be called 
for. He made the clasp for the Papal cope, the one used even until this 
day. 

There is not space here to relate all the personal history of this 
gentlemanly ruffan. Hot blood got him into never-ending predicaments. 
His quarrelsome disposition and rudeness of speech offended each patron 
in turn, though his genius always commanded a new one so that he never 
lacked for commissions even when compelled to take advantage of the 
first kindly darkness to escape from wrath. The story grows complicated 
as we trace him to France and to more temper and more trouble. And how 
came he in France? Turning back a few pages in our history we find 
that when the Italians were in the full tide of the fifteenth century awak- 
ening, the French had little art but their Gothic cathedrals ; art enough, 
perhaps you willsay. The invasions of Italy by the French kings Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. awakened their officers and soldiers to a sense of 
their backwardness in civilization. On their return all the nobles went at 
chateau building. The beautiful Blois and Chambord, and many others, 
came into being. France had awakened, and then came Francois I., an 
art fancier. 

He in turn had his little war in Italy, but the captives brought back 
to France were casts of the Venus of Medicis and of the Laocoén, a 
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picture by Raphael, a hundred odd of other statues besides art objects, 
and he secured a new staff officer, one Leonardo da Vinci, though the old 
man was little more than ornamental at that time. 








ARMOR QF HENRI II., ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Francois had plans drawn for a palace to replace the old medizval 
castle called the Louvre, but these were carried out by his son Henri II. 
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and his wife Catherine de Medicis, and Catherine pushed the work 
wonderfully. 

All this has to do with our metals up in the corridor. Cellini was 
called from his unpleasantnesses in Italy to the court of Francois. While 
there he made, among other things, the wonderfully beautiful silver salt 
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cellar (often illustrated in our magazines and books ) and he might have 
remained in France a petted courtier but for his foolhardy insult to the 
king’s mistress, she whom all the foreign diplomats, and even their royal 
masters, felt compelled to honor. To escape the anger of this influential 
lady Cellini took literally ‘‘ French leave.’’ But his spirit remained after 
his body had fled, and here in our collection is a facsimile of the armor 
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in his style, made for Henri II., a steel suit in repoussé. Here are also 
several shields, his own work, and a reproduction of a dagger with its 
sheath, a most wonderful affair crowded with minute high-relief figures. 

Art students now doing their antique and life-class work should study 
these things because our silver and other metal work is not rich in figure 
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decoration. In New York are made yacht and baseball trophies orna- 
mented with fine human figures, but in the late exhibit of the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Chicago how many of the metal workers used the figure ? 
Was there a single example? What good student is there who may not 
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model in wax the design for lamp shade, and beat it out too; making the 
ductile metal alive with dancing nymphs or puritan maidens — devils or 
angels — instead of simply a few punctures of patternwork. There is no 
need of imitating Cellini or anyone else. All we ask for is human figure 
ornament of some sort. This matter of imitation is much abused in our 
talk these days. What was Cellini’s work but imitation of Roman metals? 
Imitation up to a certain point, beyond which it was Cellini pure and 
simple. Would one know in how much it was an imitation, examine the 
reproductions from the Hildesheim find of Roman vessels, which is in 
plain view there in the corridor. When first unearthed, experts declared 
this to be the work of Cellini until careful search and study of the condi- 
tions in which the buried treasures existed proved beyond a doubt its 
Roman origin. But for these establishing facts it could easily have 
remained attributed to Cellini. The Renaissance as regards art metals 
(as well as most else) was a rebirth of Roman art; an art, since the time 
that Constantine moved to Byzantium (some ten centuries), dead and 
buried. So we have in the greatest of original metalworkers only an 
inspired imitator. But he was inspired as few have been. 

In the same case with the Hildesheim treasure is another from Bernay, 
France, at first supposed to be Roman because found in a long-buried 
deposit of valuables of a Roman grandee, by war’s stress forced to lighten 
his baggage. But it proved to be Greek work, spoils of an earlier eastern 
campaign carried by some Roman to the front in the expeditions against 
the Gauls. These Greek metals are of two sorts; refined and reserved 
in style are some of them, while others are elaborate and florid. Thus 
could the refined Greeks differ in artistic sentiment. For comparison let 
us now look in the case containing medals, made in this decade, noting 
a similar contrast in sentiment on the part of their authors. They are 
naturalistic to a degree, but still influenced by classic study. Some are 
florid and elaborate, in bold relief, while others are very low relief, quiet, 
modest and broadly handled. Do they not correspond to the examples 
from Bernay? By examining the small Greek cups and noting their 
almost sole ornament — figures in remarkably thin relief—we may find 
the progenitors of these thin-relief medals. Indeed, the idea I present is 
not fanciful. This classic work is the source from which work of this sort 
is derived. There is originality enough in the medals, and fine things 
they are; but ‘‘classic’’ they are as well. 

The central medal (the Washington), by Martiny, is a poor reproduc- 
tion, as I discovered quite recently when the original came accidentally 
under my eye. This reproduction had never specially impressed me, but 
a first glance at the original at once arrested attention. So do trifles affect 
art! Fine execution is worth something. And is this medal classic? 
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Yes and no. It is influenced in a high degree by classical study—that is, 
by Renaissance study. 

The array of salvers and ‘‘ pitchers’’ (to use an Americanism) takes 
us through quite a range of historical study. Some are of the French 
Renaissance, some seventeenth-century Bourbon, some are English, some 
German and Dutch more or less modern, but each one is well marked by 
the character of some period. They open up other lines of history and 
other conditions, too extensive for the limits of this article. 

JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON. 


(To be continued.) 
st 


SOLDIER MONUMENTS. 


F all the silly, stiff, thick-jointed, graceless goddesses of victory, 
Illinois’ goddess is the worst. 

Of all the wry-necked, insignificant, imbecile, weakling manikins, 
those representing Illinois’ soldiers are the most contemptible. 

They stand now, lamentable metal objects, just outside of the bronze 
foundry in sight and scorn of every passer-by. They are shortly to stand 
on the battlefield of Missionary Ridge in memory of the gallant Illinoisans 
who fell there. 

A goddess with one leg shorter than the other, and no bone in either 
of them ; a goddess with arms of disproportionate length ; with a mean- 
ingless countenance ; nose and forehead overhanging her weak chin as 
the projecting upper stories of old houses overhang the lower in quaint 
English streets —not just the kind of architecture one admires in a 
woman’s face. A goddess on whose ridiculous form a burlesque of 
Grecian drapery hangs as dejectedly as rags upon a scarecrow ! 

Forever and forever is she to perch on a granite column, tendering a 
laurel wreath with one absurd long arm and holding aloft an olive branch 
with the other, twisted backward in defiance of anatomy. Forever and 
forever will she watch over our heroes’ graves with stupid eyes, exagger- 
atedly large, and prim, curled-up lips exaggeratedly small — the English 
fashion-plate type of beauty. 

Four bronze soldiers will guard the base of her column — cavalryman, 
infantryman, artilleryman and color-bearer—each one an insult to that 
image which God is said to have made after His own, and pronounced 
good. Meeting any such hapless caricature of humanity on the street 
you would say, ‘‘ What a pity that he was ever allowed to grow up from 
rickety infancy to adult idiocy.’’ The poor invertebrate, unmuscled 
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creatures have arms and legs like sausages, clad in misfit uniforms. The 
modeler apparently knew that cloth makes folds and wrinkles, but he had 
not grasped the fact that these folds and wrinkles are caused by the action 
of the body underneath. He has made a lumpy, uneven surface, hollows 
here and hills there. 

Such are the memorials we put up to honor the men who died for the 
Union. The very workmen who cast them laugh at them. Some day the 
Illinois Central trains, running within a dozen yards, will shy at them 
and tumble over the embankment. 

Yet we boast with St. Paul and Rudyard Kipling that we are citizens 
of ‘‘no mean city.’’ Nor is this great Chicago a mean city; nor is this 
imperial State of Illinois an unimportant commonwealth. The State 
appropriated $18,000 for the Missionary Ridge monument. The Governor 
appointed a commission to take charge of it — a commission of ten well- 
meaning G. A. R. veterans, who had probably never seen a statue better 
than the lambs and angels of a country cemetery, and who could not name 
four distinguished American sculptors if their lives depended on it. They 
did not deal with artists. They selected a commonplace design made by 
a draftsman for a stone contractor. Now, the civilized world generally 
understands by a monument a noble statue with pedestal and surroundings 
calculated to set it off. What a stone contractor understands by a monu- 
ment is as much stone as there is money to pay for, with ‘‘ figures ’’ filling 
up any odd spaces. The usual thing is a high column, the higher the 
better, and a base built up of fancy blocks and gingerbread ornaments, 
about on a level, architecturally, with the block-building of the nursery. 
Around this base they scatter a few superfluous “‘ figures,’’ and they set 
another on top of the shaft. It can hardly be seen there, which, on the 
whole, is fortunate. 

In this particular instance, Col. J. S. Culver, of the Culver Stone 
Company, captured the commission. He is an old hand at these matters 
and knows exactly what arguments carry most weight. He received the 
contract for the entire monument, stonework, ‘“‘ figures,’’ bronze-casting 
and all, and proceeded to farm out his contracts. Naturally the lowest 
bidder had the best chance of getting a job from him. - 

The average person with $18,000 to lay out on a public monument 
might consider $15,000 enough to set aside for pedestal, masonry, cutting, 
casting and setting up. Three thousand dollars would not appear over- 
much to allot to a sculptor for a statue that should be the beautiful and 
expressive part of the whole. St. Gaudens or Daniel French might not 
undertake it at that price, but an artist of talent and reputation could be 
secured. In the case of this Missionary Ridge monument one sculptor 
actually bid as low as $1,500. 
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But why waste money on a man trained in the art schools of Europe 
and America ?—a stonecutter’s apprentice will do it for half that amount. 
At some railroad hotel in St. Louis Colonel Culver picked up an illiterate 
German. He may never have seen the inside of an art school or a gallery 
of sculpture. That did not matter. In the colonel’s judgment he was 
qualified to model five statues of more than life size that should be worthy 
of commemorating the memory of the soldiers of Illinois. 

The price agreed upon is said to be $800. A professional sculptor 
would spend that much on living expenses, studio rent and model hire 
during the time it would take him to properly accomplish his task. This 
man used no models, and the result — well, the result must be seen to be 
believed. Poor Columbus, who was actually hooted from his position on 
the lake front and lies neglected in a Jackson Park shed, was infinitely 
superior to these ‘‘figures.’’ Beside them there stand on the wooden 
platform two statues of the late Senator English of Indiana. They were 
ordered before his death, but apparently the heirs do not like them well 
enough to take them away ; yet they are of godlike dignity compared to 
the laughable puppets that Illinois is to have. 

One need not be an artist or a critic to see their defects. The very 
workmen who cast them jeered at them. The head molder, a quick- 
tempered, art-loving Frenchman, never passed them by but he threw his 
hammer at them. Even the committee had its doubts. One man refused 
to have anything more to do with them ; the others tried to get their 
creator to doctor up the awful things. You cannot doctor up what is 
cast in bronze, but this man tried it. When he wanted a soldier to grasp 
a gun or reach for a sword he simply bent the limb or stretched it out to 
fit his plan. Never mind if he made the bend where solid, unjointed 
bone should be. Never mind if he stretched it out as one might stretch 
chewing gum. 

A little bird saw the troubled committee actually measuring the fingers 
and toes and heads of these lamentable bronze failures. Some of them 
seem to have crammed up on a few rules of proportion. The little bird 
roared with laughter when he heard the curious points of female beauty 
that were brought forward. 

They had one consolation. The nine-foot female dispensing peace or 
victory or something in the form of wreaths would be too high up from 
the ground to be clearly seen. And what could they do? They have 
signed a contract with Culver, and the gallant colonel is now at Tampa 
waiting for a call to the front. 

This is the culmination of all the shocking monumental art that dis- 
graces our country. We already have legions of pieces of a dead level 
of mediocrity. This one has gone even below that level. An intelligent 
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foreigner once remarked innocently: ‘‘ Why, this is the same monument 
I saw in Manchester. I also sawit in Oshkosh. Very curious.’’ ‘‘Curi- 
ouser and curiouser,’’ as Alice in Wonderland says, he would have found. 
that identical statue in hundreds of other towns. 

Seventy-five per cent of the soldiers’ monuments in the United States 
are the everlasting infantryman at parade rest ; fifty per cent of them are 
made from the same model. ‘They are turned out in quantities like shoes. 
or umbrellas. A state of affairs absolutely incomprehensible to foreigners. 
The same intelligent foreigner asked who selected our public monuments. 
He was told a committee of old soldiers generally performed that task. 
He looked puzzled, as well he might, whereat the prominent sculptor to 
whom he was talking, added: ‘‘ We generally appoint a committee of 
painters and sculptors to manage our military operations.’’ And the 
intelligent foreigner exploded with laughter. He had heard of American 
humor, and he knew that it consisted partly in practicing on the cre- 
dulity of strangers. Both of these statements were evidently huge jokes. 

A few more things could have been told him that sound like jokes. 
Nearly all our monuments represent the enlightened taste of the granite 
company. ‘The more taste they have the more granite they use. They 
may do without sculpture or buy it where it is to be had cheapest, but 
granite is indispensable. For the Tennessee State monument on this same 
battlefield of Chickamauga, the sculpture was done from German models, 
but the stone is real native Tennessee granite. Trust the patriotic granite 
companies for that. And rarely, rarely does it occur to them that granite 
might be used artistically. It might make circular seats or exedras or 
architectural surroundings, but an architect would be required to plan 
these, whereas any draftsman can turn out columns and variegated bases. 

Agents for granite companies simply haunt a committee with a monu- 
ment onits hands. They exhibit highly finished water-color drawings of 
expensive stonework, with bright blue sky behind it, bright green grass 
beneath it, admiring crowds walking about it, saying ‘‘ A-a-a-h!’’ 
Sometimes they photograph the proposed locality, and work it into the 
background. And they shower drinks and lunches and entertainments 
upon the committee. And they talk art and literature as if they were 
high priests of Apollo. 

Call this, if you choose, legitimate business enterprise on the part of 
the granite drummers. What is it on the part of the monument commit- 
tee that yields to such methods? Carelessness? Indifference? Crass 
ignorance? The latter generally. They do not know that what gives a 
monument value is its beauty, not the mere weight and cost of stone or 
metal tastelessly put together. They do not know that good workman- 
ship is needed rather than raw material ; that an artist rather than a stone- 
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cutter should be consulted. Or, if they are aware of this, they are con- 
ceited enough to believe themselves capable of judging what is artistic 
without any previous training in that line. 

Each man of them has probably spent years in learning his own busi- 
ness, yet ignores the fact that every artist worth considering must also 
spend years in learning his — generally three or four in some American 
art school and as many more in Europe. He has to study anatomy, his- 
tory, costume, composition, as well as the actual handling of the medium 
he uses. This kind of knowledge does not come by nature, and it is not 
true that any intelligent man can select a statue. The merchant would 
not allow the able electrician to lay in his stock of dress goods; the law- 
yer would snap his fingers at the successful merchant’s opinion on legal 
points ; the dentist would not take the lawyer’s advice on filling teeth ; 
no, nor the old soldier’s either. Yet it is the choice of merchants, law- 
yers, farmers, dentists and old soldiers that dictates those blots on the 
landscape we call State monuments. 

After all, it is our whole unreasonable system that is at fault. Not 
merely the greedy contractor, who does after his kind, nor the frequently 
conscientious, if unwise, committees, but our absurd method of appoint- 
ing a committee not especially qualified for the task it has todo. If it is 
absolutely necessary that monument committees should be composed of 
G. A. R. veterans or men who have won prominence for other than artis- 
tic reasons, we should have a public art commission to advise with them 
and preserve them from such fatal blunders as the Missionary Ridge 
monument. Washington, New York and Boston have already such 
commissions. [Illinois is not lacking in men of culture and men of public 
spirit fit to form one here. Among its members should be the heads of 
the art departments of our universities, the president and director of our 
art museum, with, say, three members of the Illinois Chapter of Archi- 
tects, three sculptors and three painters, selected from those who are resi- 
dents of the State and yet whose work has been approved by other than 
local juries of artists. Is it too much to hope for such a thing? 


ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 
From the Chicago Evening Fost, Saturday, July 16, 1898. 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ART IN CINCINNATI. 


HE Cincinnati Museum Association, like the Art Institute of Chi- 

cago, has large permanent collections which it similarly supplements 

by special exhibits. The regular Annual Exhibition of American Art 

was opened on May 21, and was to have been closed on July 5, but the 
annual interest taken in it caused a continuation until September. 





WOMAN IN PINK AND GREEN, BY E. C. TARBELL. 


Purchased by the Cincinnati Museum Association. 


The catalogue contains two hundred and fifty numbers, including 
paintings in oil, water colors, pastels, drawings, sculpture, architectural 
and decorative designs, and decorated pottery. The exhibition does not 
attempt to rival in size those of some other cities, but it does try, so far 
as it goes, to be representative of current American art. Such success as 
it has is due to the courteous response of artists, particularly those in the 
East, some of whose recent and important work is shown here. 
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Mr. E. C. Tarbell, of Boston, is especially well represented this sea- 
son by two large canvases that were in the recent exhibit of ‘‘ Ten Amer- 
ican Painters’? in New York. His ‘‘ Woman in Pink and Green”’ is 
delightfully harmonious. Its delicate gray scheme is full of luminous 
color, charming in values. Mr. J. Alden Weir, of New York, sends 
four: ‘‘ Factory Village,’’ remarkable in massing of realistic detail in 








THE SCULPTOR, BY E. W. D. HAMILTON. 


broad light and shadow ; ‘‘ Melting Snow,’’ exquisitely tender and sym- 
pathetic; and two poetic little pastels. Mr. Robert Reid, of New York, 
has three canvases; clear and brilliant in color, with a quality more 
accurately defined as musical than by any other term — musical not only 
in play of color, but in brushwork and composition adjustment. ‘‘ The 
Girl with Red Coat’’ and ‘‘ The Orchard Hillside’’ are two of the titles. 
Mr. Edward F. Rook, of New York, has two oils and four charcoal draw- 
ings. Both the oils are of night subjects rendered with a full sense of 
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mystery of form and color; rich, yet in tone. The frank spotting of 
pure cool and warm color is a startling revelation when one comes to a 
close examination of the work. ‘‘ Pearl Clouds, Moonlight’’ received 
the Temple Gold Medal in Philadelphia last winter. Mr. Rook’s draw- 
ings are vigorous in movement. Mr. Charles Warren Eaton, of New 
York, has two water colors and one oil, ‘‘ At Close of Day,’’ which was 
one of the best landscapes in the Society Exhibition in New York last 
spring —a quiet scheme, cows driven home across a field in shadow, the 
last rays of the sun falling upon the gable of the barn and the distant 
trees; a greenish sky with rosy clouds. Mr. Childe Hassam’s ‘‘ New 





FACTORY VILLAGE, BY F. ALDEN WEIR. 


England Village Street ’’ is an admirable example of his painting of bril- 
liant light. Miss Mary Cassatt’s two canvases, ‘‘ Young Woman Gather- 
ing Apples’’ and ‘‘ In the Garden,’’ show well her firm grasp of simple 
character and her power of realistic expression in a manner of her own. 
Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh’s ‘‘ Portrait of Dr. S. Wier Mitchell’’ is strong. 
Mr. Joseph DeCamp’s ‘‘ Head of a Young Woman’”’ attracts by the 
ease of its handling and glow of color. A large nude in pastel by Mr. 
H. H. Breckenridge is fine in tone and sympathetically drawn. Mr. 
Charles H. Fromuth’s pastels and drawings are, as always, fresh and 
interesting. ‘‘ The Sisters,’? by Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood, is a 
delightfully frank and spirited water color. ‘‘Crocus,’’ by Mr. W. J. 
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Whittemore, is remarkable for pure, clear color, and its substantial work- 
ing out. Mr. Henry B. Snell’s ‘‘ Wreck of the Jason’’ has a weird fasci- 
nation in its simple conception and handling, and its opposition of golden 
and blue-green color. His ‘‘Storm by Moonlight’’— waves rising and 
falling, and breaking upon the beach, with here and there a glint of 
moonlight —- is an unusual piece of water painting. Notable for refine- 
ment of tone is Mr. E. W. D. Hamilton’s ‘‘Sculptor.’’ Mr. W. A. 
Coffin sends an interesting landscape motive for mural painting. 

The ‘‘ Hoosier Painters,’’ Mr. T. C. Steele, Mr. W. Forsyth, Mr. 
J. O. Adams and Mr. Otto Stark, are, as usual, well represented, with 








THE JEWEL BOX, BY THREE GENERATIONS, BY ELIZABETH 
BRYSON BORROUGHS. NOURSE. 


work as individual as ever and rather more varied in subject, richer in 
color, and more vigorous in handling — this with no loss of the light and 
atmosphere they love to paint. One may venture to mention especially 
Mr. Steele’s ‘‘ Cloud Shadow ’”’ and ‘‘ Willows in Autumn,’’ Mr. Adams’ 
‘‘November Afternoon ’’ and ‘‘Gray Day, December,’’ Mr. Forsyth’s 
‘* Hills of Corydon,’’ ‘‘ Frosty Morning’’ and ‘‘ Street in Corydon,’’ 
and Mr. Stark’s ‘‘ Autumn Gold.’’ 

The following pictures have come to us from Chicago: Mr. C. E. 
Boutwood’s ‘‘In Wonderland,’’ with its solid painting of a difficult 
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problem in lighting ; Mr. F. W. Freer’s two pastels, ‘‘ A Whisper’’ and 
‘* Rthna,’’ pleasant in subject and simple color; and Miss Pauline A. 
Dohn’s seriously studied canvas, ‘‘ The Seeker.’’ Mr. Charles H. Ault’s 
three marines from Cleveland are also to be mentioned. 

Tocome now to some of the Cincinnati artists, Mr. L. H. Meakin’s 
four strong landscapes are clearly a feature of the exhibition. Dignified 
in motive, handled in a large, free way ; firm ard real, yet full of feel- 
ing. ‘‘In Normandy,’’ ‘‘ The Three Brothers’’ and ‘‘ Annisquam Salt 
Marshes ’’ are so nearly even in merit that one hesitates to place them in 








HARMONY IN GREEN, BY V. NOWOTTNY. 


order. Mr. H. F. Farny’s exhibit of four is his strongest showing for 
years, and has peculiar interest in containing a canvas painted by him in 
1882, along with three of recent date. Though the late ones have more 
light, atmosphere and color, and are fuller of the truth of detail that is one 
characteristic of his Indian pictures, yet there is a deep dramatic quality 
in the old one, ‘‘In the Burnt Plains.’’ The ‘‘ Flight of the Eagle’’ is 
illustrated herewith. Mr. Frank Duveneck’s exhibit is comparatively 
unimportant for him, but his two simple pastel drawings impress them- 
selves all the same by remarkable breadth of treatment. Mr. J. H. Sharp, 
whose two Indian heads in the last Society of Western Artists’ exhibit 
may be recalled, shows among four a similar portrait of ‘‘ Ogallalia 
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Fire,’’ and a careful Indian character study, ‘‘ Waiting for the Agent.’’ 
Mr. Vincent Nowottny has four well-drawn portrait heads, one of which, 
‘‘Harmony in Green,’’ is here reproduced. Mr. Edward Potthast 
has a group of strong water colors, among them the quiet gray ‘‘ After 
the Rain,’’ the brilliantly sunny ‘‘ Coast Village,’’ and ‘‘ Breezy,’’ with 
moving water. Mr. A. Van Briggle shows a firmly painted portrait 
head, strong in character. A man whose work has a simple charm of 
its own is Mr. C. S. Kaelin, whose four pastels are full of a rare poetry 
quite as individual as anything in the exhibition. Mr. Charles Reiffel 
sends a surprisingly good lot of pencil drawings along with a delicately 
toned painting, ‘‘Squatter’s Home.’’ Miss Caroline A. Lorld’s exhibit 
has her usual beauty of sentiment with an increasing largeness of expres- 





THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE, BY H. F. FARNY. 


sion, her ‘‘ Workmen Going Home” surpassing even the admirable pic- 
ture that was so well received by the jury at Pittsburg last year. Mr. 
Bryson Borroughs, now in New York, but an old Cincinnatian, exhibits 
here, for the first time since his return from Europe, four carefully studied 
works, one of which, ‘‘ Jewel Box,’’ is reproduced. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boott Duveneck’s powerfully painted still-life groups renew one’s regret 
over the premature death of this vigorous talent. Mr. John Rettig has 
an excellent gouache of ‘‘ Rocks.’’ ‘‘ Rambling Brook’’ and ‘‘ Old 
Willows’’ are thoroughly good landscape studies by a young man 
whose work is more than promising, Mr. J. L. Ludlow. 

The feature of the sculpture exhibit is the group of four pieces of 
bronze by Mr. Frederick MacMonnies : ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ ‘‘ Running 
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Cupid,’’ ‘‘ Standing Cupid’’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare.’’ An illustration of the 
first is printed herewith. It is useless at the end of a meager letter to 
give descriptions of this important work. Mr. C. J. Barnhorn’s bas-relief 





VENUS AND ADONIS, BY FREDERICK MAC MONNIES. 


‘* Portrait of Miss A.’’ is modeled with rare subtlety and is beautifully 
drawn, especially the line of the profile. 

In the architectural exhibit must be noted designs by Mr. Ernest 
Flagg for the new National Academy building in New York. One regrets 
that it was not his good fortune to win the award, and that consequently 
this handsome design is not to be carried out. Attractive decorative 
designs are shown by Mr. F. R. Kimbrough, Mr. F. C. Gordon and Mr, 
Charles E. Kinkead, and a richly carved panel by Mr. William H, Fry. 
Prof. William H. Goodyear contributes an exceedingly interesting group 
of eight enlarged photographs illustrating some of his important dis- 
coveries of curved and leaning construction in the Pisa Cathedral, as 
explained in his articles in the Architectural Record. 
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Mr. A. R. Valentien, Mr. M. A. Daly, Mr. K. Shirayamadani, Mr. 
A. Van Briggle and Mr. J. D. Wareham, decorators at Rookwood, make 
an exhibit of twenty pieces of pottery with a new treatment of decoration 
in flat mass with beautiful linework. There is no sensation but of pleas- 
ure upon finding this pottery among other works of art, which one gladly 
foregoes classifying as ‘‘ minor art ’’ or ‘‘ fine art.’’ 
J. H. Gsst, 


Assistant Director, Cincinnati Art Museum. 








PEARL CLOUDS, MOONLIGHT, BY EDWARD F. ROOK. 


Purchased by the Cincinnati Museum Association. (See page 213.) 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


OSTONIANS are fortunate in having always with them two per- 
manent exhibitions of paintings, though there is a change in the 
collections from time to time. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is the 
first of these, and its summer exhibition of new accessions continues 
open until autumn. Two important gifts are comprised in this collec- 
tion : One —two hundred and sixty-four engravings from the works of 
the old masters ; the other — sixty etchings by Frank Short. Mr. Short 
shows himself an artist of positively excellent qualities in his mezzotints 
and aquatints. He chooses for subjects the harbors, inlets, rivers of 
southern England and Holland. Some of his mezzotints are ‘‘ Solway 
Fishers,’’ ‘‘ Putney Bridge,’’ ‘‘ The Weary Moon is on the Wane.’’ The 
aquatints ‘‘ The Curfew,’’ ‘‘ Evening, Rye Pier,’’ are satisfying to one’s 
sense. The last is an exquisite tone picture. 
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Some other acquisitions to be exhibited at the Museum are one of 
Diirer’s dry-points, ‘‘St. Jerome by the Willow Tree’’; six etchings by 
Ludolf Bakhuysen ; a dry-point by J. Alden Weir, and a copy of Flax- 
man’s outlines for the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.”’ 
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The Jordan Art Exhibit was founded by one of the large department 
stores, and it is doing a good work for art by bringing to the attention of 
thousands, who would otherwise never see them, the works of some of the 
finest modern artists. The collection at present is made from the best 
of the pictures exhibited by the Society of American Artists, and these 
being hung to show each at its best and to make all aid each other, 
give a most pleasing effect to artists and to those who simply like pic- 
tures. The collection before this was of pictures from the Salon, and 
included a Corot, a Meissonier, Abbema and other famous painters. This 
collection was sold at auction in the spring, bringing fair prices. 
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A syndicate has had some pictures with noted names to float them 
on exhibition here all summer. Among them is a Turner which lacks 
the coloring associated with the Turners in the National Gallery. A 
Hogarth, ‘‘ The Masked Ball,’’ bears more marks of the reputed artist’s 
individuality. 

Four great nudes are shown by this syndicate, and of these the most 
remarkable is De Marini’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,’’ showing the lovers 
clasped in each other’s arms as they float through the air. The pecul- 
iarity of this work is that the artist painted it without blending his colors, 
but using tiny dots of red, green and blue so close together that the eye 
sees them as a whole of dead whiteness. The picture has attracted much 
attention. Koroskofsky’s ‘‘Judith,’’ ‘‘ The Temptation of St. An- 
thony,’’ by Aimé Morot, and ‘‘ Nana at the Bath,’’ by Ballavoine, are 
the other nudes. 
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Robert C. Woodberry, formerly a student of the Boston Normal Art 
School, who has been studying at the Julian Academy in Paris, after six 
months’ work there has a painting accepted and hung in the Paris Salon 
this year. Another Boston student represented at the Paris Salon is 
Louis Kronberg, who won the Longfellow scholarship three years ago. 
He has a painting of Loie Fuller and a nude hung in the Salon this year. 

D. M. MorRELL. 
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OIL FROM STILL, LIFE, BY GRACE M. M’CLURE. 


THE STILL-LIFE CLASS AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


F the many divisions of the school of the Art Institute none has 
shown greater growth and enthusiasm than the still-life department. 
It is rich in its collection of working material, consisting of jars, vases, 
old brass, pewter and copper utensils, choice bits of drapery, books, etc.; 
all so dear to the heart of the student of color, and capable of an endless 
variety of arrangement. From time to time new treasures have been 
added until the shelves and tables are filled with a picturesque confusion 
suggestive of a studio rather than a schoolroom. Not the least of the 
treasures are some old lichen-covered fence boards, exchanged for new 
ones, that the fence might not suffer. They were carefully packed and 
brought all the way from an island off the coast of Maine. 

A great many studies are arranged at once, and allowed to remain for 
weeks together, many of them gaining much in picturesque quality by a 
slight layer of dust. A long, narrow shelf borders one side of the room, 
and on it are placed a number of interesting combinations of light and 
shade, in color, and of sufficient variety to please all. 

At first the students are aided by the teacher, but as soon as possible 
they are asked to make selections themselves, and to rely on their own 
judgment. 

The use of color in the still-life rcoms is the privilege of the students 
of the antique and higher grades. The aim of the department is to culti- 
vate the sense of color, harmony of tone and arrangement. It is the best 
place to study values, as the objects remain more or less fixed in position, 
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PEN-AND-INK FROM STILL LIFE. 


ANNIE E. DAILEY. ISABELLE JONES. 
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and the student has time to compare masses of light and shade without 
fear that the model will stop posing at a critical moment. Then, too, 
exactness of drawing is necessary, for an error in symmetry is readily dis- 
covered, and no matter how charming the color composition or how 
artistic the treatment, the good effect of the whole is soon spoiled, if the 
knowledge of form is shown to be weak. 

Jugs and vases are not easy objects to paint, much more entering into 
their make-up than people are aware of, until a trial has been made. 





OIL FROM STILL LIFE, BY DOROTHY HARMON. 


Many students that at first scorn still life as being rather a waste of time, 
are found, after a struggle in drawing from life, quietly ensconsed before 
an old jug or two and a bit of drapery, quite content to learn from its 
homely character something of beauty in light and shade, and finding 
quite enough to tax their abilities. 

A strong effort is made in the still-life classes to encourage individual 
expression, and with good results. Flower painting is indulged in to 
some extent, but is not very useful until the students have had consider- 
able experience in more solid shapes. 
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Water color is used considerably, though on account of the limits of 
the medium, and the greater difficulty of obtaining satisfactory results, 
the students are advised to devote the most of their time to study in oil 
colors. The members have become so numerous in this department that 
it was found necessary to give an additional room at the beginning of the 
school year. At present two large sky-lighted rooms are occupied by 
them. Many have been able to work on a more extended scale, combin- 
ing objects with a portion of the room. Several ventures of this nature 





OIL FROM STILL LIFE, BY DAVID W. HUMPHREY. 


have been made, and in one instance a life-sized figure has been intro- 
duced with good results. 

A visit to the rooms at any time between eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and six at night will find some of the students at work. Many ot 
the early birds are advanced life students putting in their still-life study 
before and after the hours of the daily life model. . 

Many of the studies this year have been very attractive to them, 
especially those in the new room, and there are numerous canvases of 
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“*The Holland Barn Study,’’ a picturesque grouping of a brass milk can, 
a blue yoke, some sabots and a shovel. One of the yellow lichen-cov- 
ered boards serves as a background for the greater part. A bundle of 
gray-green hay and some straw form masses of tone at one side, and dis- 
appearing through a doorway in shadow, form a very realistic bit that 
might be found either in Rijsoord or Egmont-sur-mer. 

The study has remained for several weeks, and the scattered oats in 
the dust have brought a daily visitor in the shape of a little mouse, much 
to the amusement and pleasure of the students. 

He unconsciously served as a model ; his modest gray coat harmoniz- 
ing very well with the yellow and gray tones of the study, and was just 
the bit of life needed to give a feeling of reality to the place. 

Another favorite has been a group of fisherman’s floats; some of 
painted wood and others of glass, both worn to a picturesque state by the 
action of the ocean. 

All this material is very helpful to the student, not only as school 
study, but as a suggestion toward composition and study after school days. 
I am aware of no school that has as fine opportunities for study in this 
direction as our own, much careful thought having been given to it to 
make it the best of its kind. 

I cannot commend too highly the custom of earnest study that has 
become so prevalent during the past year, and hope to see its good influ- 
ence continued in the future, broadening the views of the students and 
producing in the end well-balanced painters. 

CAROLINE D. WADE. 
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ART NOTES. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently been benefited with a 
bequest of $100,000 from the estate of Gardner Brewer, by the will of 
Mrs. Croft, his daughter. Added to this rich gift is a collection of silver 


and objects of art. 
se 


At a sale of pre-Raphaelite paintings, at Christie’s, in London, some 
very large prices were realized. Rosetti’s ‘‘ Dante at the Bier of Beat- 
rice ’’— a small replica of the original in the Walker Gallery at Liver- 
pool — brought 3,000 guineas. ‘‘ The Mirror of Venus,’’ by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, and considered his masterpiece, brought the very 
large sum of 5,450 guineas. Watt’s ‘‘ Peace’’ was sold at the same sale 
for 1,350 guineas. 
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The Society of Men of Letters, for whom the statue of Balzac, by 
Rodin, was ordered, have refused to accept it. M. Pellerin, who bought 
a picture by Manet, the father of impressionism in painting, has added it 
to his collection. 

et 

An attempt is being made, it is said, to establish a permanent Ameri- 
can exhibition in Paris. This movement is the result of unfair treatment 
of many American artists who have been badly treated by the juries of 
the salons on account of war prejudices, and is supported by many distin- 
guished Americans who have the welfare of American artists at heart. 

se 

Scribner’ s, for August, has in its ‘‘ Field of Art’’ columns an extended 
letter by Mr. John LaFarge, which refers to the question of the twelve 
great masterpieces which has been occupying our pages for the last three 
issues. He leaves, however, the main question unanswered, although 
much that he says is interesting. 
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M. Jean-Paul Laurens, the president of the Society of Artists (the old 
salon), made quite a sensation when, in his address at the giving of the 
prizes, he-scored the low standard of works on exhibition. With great 
depth of feeling he exclaimed: ‘‘ War to the false artist; war to the 
amateur painter, this redoubtable vagabond who finds a place too often 
on the line. Drive him out without pity !’’ Bouguereau, the patron of 
the Julien student, must have suffered agony. 


et 


THE EDITOR. 


N the July 1 issue of the Chap Book—which by the way is its last, it 
having been purchased by 7he Dia/l— is a very interesting illustration 

of the much discussed statue of Balzac by Rodin of this year’s Salon. 
His group of ‘‘ The Prisoners of Calais’’ was a severe problem, but this 
undeveloped, ungraceful, primitive block of marble with enough detail 
at the top to show where the head is going to be, is incomprehensible. 
How Max Nordau will rub his hand and cry ‘‘ Degeneracy’’! Where is 
the simple dignity of Egypt, the grace and beauty of Greece, the charm 
of the Renaissance, the suggestion of humanity of any time or country ? 
Flattered by the fin-de-siécle lovers of anything new, Rodin is making 
fun of us. The wild impressionists in painting sacrificed everything 
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THE STATUE OF BALZAC, BY RODIN. 


Courtesy of the Chap Book. 


for light ; this impressionistic sculptor has sacrificed everything for — this. 
The sacrifice is too great. Let us have something that we can under- 
stand. The test of great art is its reasonableness, never its queerness nor 


bravado. 
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The article in this issue on ‘‘ Soldier Monuments,’’ by the art editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post, is not the least overdrawn. Its appearance 
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is timely, coming as it does when our army and navy are performing 
such splendid deeds of heroism in the fever heat of the tropics, deeds that 
will deserve commemoration by a grateful nation in the enduring form of 
monuments. Art can perform no higher service than to perpetuate the 
sentiments of a patriotic people for the noble sons who sacrifice all that 
the peace and honor of their country may be established and perpetuated. 
What can we say when we see all about us monuments to our sacred 
dead which are bungling jobs of commercial enterprise instead of 
simple, worthy memorials that might suggest in some slight degree our 
real emotions. Such memorials are a sin to the dead and a lie to the 
living. 

The disease in this monument question is so clearly seen and the cure 
so easily suggestive, that it is almost an insult to common intelligence to 
discuss it. If we are satisfied with anything we can go to anybody; 
but if we waut something artistic we must consult artistic sources. If we 
want a $5,000 monument, we can hardly expect to get it for $1,500. A 
simple slab of properly inscribed stone would be infinitely superior from 
every point of view to a cheap iron-foundry ‘‘ figure’’ without anatomy or 
sentiment. Such things only demonstrate the degradation of taste of those 
who have such matters in charge and who are responsible for the degra- 
dation which insidiously creeps into every soul that looks upon their 
ugliness and vulgarity. 

Bad taste breeds bad taste, and a more general good taste can only be 
developed by the proper leaders being allowed some authority. The 
public art commission suggested is the right idea. Chicago might well 
follow the example of some of her Eastern municipal sisters, and the 
sooner the better. 
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The ill-starred steamer La Bourgogne had among her passenger list a 
young sculptor who, having passed some five or six years of unremunerative 
professional life in his native land, was returning to his earlier artistic 
surroundings in Paris. Emil H. Wuertz was in his soul an artist and 
sculptor, and some of his work already demonstrated it. He had exhibited 
both in Paris and the many exhibitions in America, and had won numerous 
recognitions. Of a naturally cheerful disposition, he was always hopeful 
and generous. His last few years in Chicago were very sad ones. 
Exceptionally industrious, he failed only from want of patrons. The 
story of his struggles in Chicago are a disgrace to our boasted civilization, 
for still with us dollars are more precious than human life. Poor Wuertz ! 
After all is over a prominent museum is about to add one of his works to 
its permanent collections. What a satisfaction this would have given him. 

















